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VAGRANCY AND PETTY CRIME. 


| j, W. Racxsrraw. 


The Howard League was asked recently to make an investigation 
into the question of vagrancy and its relation to petty crime, particularly 
with reference to the present system of Casual Ward administration. A 

uestionnaire was sent out for the purpose of collecting preliminary intorma- 
tion in order to ascertain whether a further enquiry would be justitied as 
really coming within the scope of the League’s activities. 

The allegations made against the present system are that the Casual 
Ward accommodation is inadequate; that the standards laid down by 
the Ministry of Health are not complied with by individual unions; that 
there is a great deal of variation both in administration and in treatment 
as between different unions; that men commit petty offences in the Casual 
Wards owing to bad accommodation and harsh treatment; that prison 
is preferable to the Casual Wards ; and that in consequence the administra- 
tion of the Casual Wards is a factor in the causation of petty crime. 

In circulating the questionnaire an endeavour has beén made to get 
as much variety of opinion as possible and to obtain information from 

cople who are in touch with vagrants and with petty offenders. Replies 
pave been received from :—Guardians, Poor Law Officers, Magistrates, 
Justices of the Peace, Probation Officers, Local Government Representa- 
tives, Prison Visitors, the Discharged: Prisoners’ Aid Society, members 
of the Vagrancy Reform Society, the Church Army, the Salvation Army 
and other social agencies. A summaty of their replies is given here. 


ACCOMMODATION, 


According to the Ministry of Health Report, “on the last Friday of 
March, 1928, the number of casuals in receipt of relief was 12,077, and 
there was throughout the year under review an increase in those numbers 
over those for 1926-1927."" In spite of these figures, the general opinion 
is that accommodation is on the whole adequate. Some instances are given, 
however, of overcrowding. A Justice ot the Peace states that rro men 
were put up in the accommodation allowed for 60 men. 

Several people point out that the distance between wards often involves 
hardship, necessitating from 16 to 20 miles tramp in a day, In some 
instances these long distances are due to the closure of wards, The result 
is that the men are sometimes obliged to sleep out, because they are unable 
to reach the next Casual Wards during the day. 

According to a Prison Visitor, accommodation is almost adequate - 
only because of the unpopularity of the Casual Wards, and a Guardian, 
speaking of his union, says that since the Board have decided to detain 
the men for two nights and enforce a task, according to the regulations 
Jaid down by the Ministry of Health; the numbers have been reduced to 
one quarter of their original number. In consequence of the lack of 
accommodation in one union, provision is made for casuals to sleep in 
common lodging houses, and it is said by a Probation Officer that vagrants 
invariably prefer lodging houses, a reason offered for this being. that there 
ate no tegulations with regard to cleanliness and that there is no task to 
perform. 
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It must be recognised that Poor Law Jnstitutions merely touch the 
fringe. of the problem of Vagrancy, as under the present’ system only a 
small proportion of the men “‘ on the road” make use of the Casual Wards. 
In the Report of the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy of 1906, accord- 
ing to the police returns, the Casual Ward figures were one-sixth of the 
total number of vagrants. The fact that many petty offences are committed 
by men of the vagrant class does seem to indicate that the present system 
is unable to prevent men from providing themselves with the bare necessities 
of life by breaking the law. 


Un Forty, 


The Ministry of Health Report, 1927-1928, states: “It must be 
admitted that there is still a lack of uniformity in compliance with the 
law and regulations governing the relicf of the casual poor. Steady pro- 
gress has however been made towards uniformity.” The majority of the 
replies to the questionnaire say that the standards laid down by the Ministry 
are adhered to broadly, but, as a Guardian pointed out, the standard allows 
a good deal of latitude in its definition. Overcrowding often results in 
a falling away from standards, such as discharge on the first morning instead 
of two nights’ detention. 


A good deal of evidence goes to show that there are fairly wide 
differences in administration and treatment. A Prison Visitor goes so 
far as to say that the whole trouble of the present method lics in this varia- . 
tion. One of the members of a voluntary tramps’ training home gives 
as his opinion that those Casual Wards where more humane treatment 
is administered get overcrowded and are forced by economic considerations 
to use similar methods to the surrounding wards who have aimed at more 
uniformity, which serves as a deterrent. 

It is evident that the present policy of the Ministry of Health, in trying 
to enforce uniformity, is governed: by the principle of detetrence. Several 
Poor Law Officers have stated that when the regulations are strictly carried 
out the number of casuals tends to be low. The policy of the Boards 
of Guardians is also largely governed by the same principle, but chiefly 
from the point of view of the reduction of expenditure. At a recent meet- 
ing of a Board of Guardians the Ministry of Health Inspector was trying 
to impress upon the Board the importance of uniformity, as between 
different unions, with regard to detention, the regulation being detention 
for two nights, but this Board were only detaining for one night. In 
answer to the Inspector’s recommendation, ‘a member of the Board said 
that “the sooner they got rid of them (the casuals) the more they reduced 
their expenditure in administration.” 


OFFENCES AGAINST THE Poor Law tn CasuaL Waabs, 


Replies have been given-to the, effect that many men convicted of 
offences against Poor Law Regulations allege harsh and. unreasonable 
treatment by officials, but that it is difficult to get corroborative evidence 
of their statements. It is reported that prisoners say they prefer to ok 
and sleep out rather than go to some wards. An instance was’ given .o' 
three workmen who said that they were put into a damp outhouse because 
the Casual Ward was already full and, as a protest, they refused to do 
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their task. It should be pointed out that where men are convicted for 
refusing to do their task it is difficult to ascertain whether their attitude | 
is prompted by laziness or through harsh treatment on the part of officials. 


‘A local paper published this incident :—When the prosecuting super- 
intendent of a Casual Ward gave evidence that a labourer, aged 21, of no 
fixed abode, who was charged with absconding before being entitled to 
discharge himsclf, had been in and out of the ward for twelve or eighteen 
months, the Stipendiary Magistrate maJe the following comments on the 
Poor Law, as applied to Casual Wards: “If I send him to prison for a 
week of a month, the moment he comes out you receive him with open 
arms. The whole thing is most unintelligent nonsense. There ate tens 
of thousands of hard-working people struggling to find the moncy to pay 
for all this rubbish.” i 


The following extract from the annual report of a branch of the Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Society bears further testimony to some of the 
unsatisfactory aspects of the present system :— 


“A disquieting feature during the past year is the very large 
number of young men who have found their way into prison. ... 
These men come from all parts of England, Scotland and Wales. . 
vainly hoping to find work by travelling from place to place. Eventu- 
ally they fall into the hands of the police and are sentenced to varying 
terms of imprisonment for housebreaking, theft or for less serious 
offences, such as begging or sleeping out. Frequently they come to 
prison for refusing theie task, or for insubordination in Casual Wards, 
and it is more than likely that the way in which they are treated in 
certain workhouses and the insufficient (to use a very mild term) 
accommodation provided is at least partly to blame for their appearance 
in prison.” 


ComPARISON OF Prison AND CasuaL Ward ADMINISTRATION. 


Many instances have been given of men who say that they have 
deliberately committed offences because they preferred to go to prison 
‘rather than the Casual Ward, the reasons given being that in prison they 
get better food and accommodation, and so do not suffer from physical 
deterioration, It is suggested that this is due to the fact that usually they 
are only given short sentences, they do not have to work so hard as in 
the Casual Wards, and that when they are discharged there is the 
re pea aa Prisoners’ Aid Socicty to whom they can go for help and 
advice. 


A newspaper recently published a report of a special. committee of 
a West of England Board of Guardians. It had been stated that casuals 
pistes prison to the workhouse, so the committee thought it would 
advisable to inspect the prison for the area, and this was accordingly 
done. The Master reported that it was essential to carry out a consider- 
able amount of structural alterations to bring the wards in any way up 
to the requirements necessary to make them compare at all favourably. 
with the accommodation at the prison: In the course of the discussion © 
the Chairman said: “ Casuals should not be treated like dogs, and even 
if they were provided with rugs they should not be allowed.to lie on the 
floor of a room which was not properly heated.” 
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It is very evident that there is a marked difference between Casual 
Ward and prison administration, and the difference lies chiefly in the fact 
that, whereas prison administration is still mainly governed by the principle 
of deterrence, the principle of reformation is beginning to gain a footing. 
Attempts are being made to do something constructive for the man while 
he is in prison, and the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society endeavours, 
though under heavy handicap, to help him to make a fresh start when he 
has served his sentence. In the case of the Casual Wards it is merely a 
deterrent system of palliatives. There is no evidence of any attempt at 
any kind of constructive werk. Officials say that once a man gets “on 
the road ” it is very dificult for him to regain citizen status, because physical 
and mental deterioration set in very quickly—after only a few weeks— 
and then, once a man has joined the ranks of the ‘ habituals,” he continues 
to live in a vicious circle for the rest of his life, wandering aimlessly from 
one Casual Ward to another. ; 

It is clear from the nature of the problem that poor Law officials 
are faced with even greater difficulties than the prison officials in dealing 
with the short sentence prisoner, because the casuals only remain for two 
nights and there is no opportunity for making any kind of investigation, 
which must be the preliminary to constructive help. 

In actual practice there is no alternative for vagrants who break the 
law other than a short sentence in prison. Even it they are first offenders 
it is impossible to put them on probation, because they have no fixed abode, 
and the option of a fine is generally beyond their power of choice. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO ALTERATIONS IN THE PRESENT Systhat. 
Amongst the many recommendations for alterations. in the present 
system great stress is laid on the importance of there being. more unitormity 
in administration. It is suggested that as the men havé no fixed abode 
and are continually wandering from place to place, it is'a problem which 
should be dealt with on a national basis; and not be left in the hands of 
local authorities, who are chiefly interested in passing the men on to the 
next district. , 
Classification is urged in order that young men, women and children 
may be segregated from the habitual vagrants, and that differential 
treatment should be given to genuine work seekers. , 
The need for alteration in the law is indicated, wherchy magistrates 
may not only discharge destitute persons on a mere promise to go to the 
workhouse, but may make an order that they shall be taken and detained 
until conditions in health and circumstances have changed, and so avoid 
repeated arrest for wandering, etc., especially in the cases of the aged and 
of young men. It is pointed out that the lack of such authority often 
means imprisonrhent in the end. 
There is a strong bias in favour of some kind of Labour Colony, 
especially for young men, where those convicted of. offences against the 
Vagrancy Acts could be committed for training for some long period, 
so that they would have the opportunity of learning the habit ot work. 
The result of the enquiry seems to indicate that the present system 
of Casual Ward administration is entirely inadequate to meet the problem 
of Vagrancy. 
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